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LINCOLN'S    DIPLOMACY 


AN    UNWRITTEN    CHAPTER 


By  EMANUEL  HERTZ 

--  Of  the  New  York  Bar  — 


In  contemplating  the  vista  of  what  I  soon  found  to  be  the 
unexcavated  portions  of  Pompeii  from  the  roof  of  one  of  its 
restored  palaces,  I  wondered  why  the  entire  surrounding  land- 
scape came  to  so  abrupt  an  end  just  outside  of  the  roof  of  the 
house  upon  which  we  were  standing  —  without  any  guard 
against  a  possible  slide  of  earth  and  stone  —  corn  over  this 
stretch  seemed  to  have  been  indifferently  planted,  the  grass  and 
the  shrubbery  seemed  neglected,  left  to  its  own  devices;  it 
seemed  as  though  no  one  had  cared  properly  to  cultivate  that 
whole  vast  tract  surrounding  us.  "That,"  said  the  guide,  with 
the  studied  eloquence  of  his  guild,  "is  the  unexcavated  and 
unexplored  and  unredeemed  part  of  this  wonder  city  of  the 
past.  It  will  now  become  our  task  to  redeem  all  it  conceals 
with  loving  hands,  so  that  none  of  the  treasures  which  are 
buried  and  hidden  under  this  vast  accumulation  of  nineteen 
centuries  may  be  damaged  in  the  process  of  excavation  as  have 
been  so  many  when  excavated  by  strange  and  listless  workers, 
under  the  Foreign  occupation  of  this  part  of  Italy." 

To  one  who  has  for  the  first  time  found  a  letter  or  document 


of  our  great  Civil  War  President,  a  letter  or  document  which 
had  up  to  that  moment  remained  hidden  or  unheede  din  some 
local  newspaper,  or  had  remained  tucked  away  in  some  attic 
whence  it  was  rescued  as  if  by  a  miracle,  there  comes  a  feeling 
not  unlike  the  one  I  experienced  on  that  day  in  Pompeii.  All 
the  hidden  unpublished  writings  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which 
are  to  be  gathered  by  loving  hands  and  a  grateful  people,  in 
order  that  the  'First  American'  may  stand  revealed  as  he  really 
was,  with  all  his  great  attributes  and  all  his  achievements,  all 
based  upon  his  own  illuminating  words — is  a  task  of  unearth- 
ing, of  reclaiming  from  the  labyrinths  in  which  they  are  hidden 
—  as  noble  and  inspiring  as  has  ever  confronted  a  biographer 
or  historian. 

'Way  back  in  1837,  some  self-satisfied  simpleton  suggested 
that  the  Patent  Office  be  closed,  for  the  simple  reason,  as  he 
stated,  that  no  further  inventions  were  likely,  as  in  his  opinion 
human  knowledge  and  invention  had  reached  the  limit  — 
nothing  new  would  or  could  appear.  It  was  in  somewhat 
similar  fashion  that  biographers  and  historians,  down  to  this 
very  month  and  year,  have  been  treating  the  subject  of  the  life 
and  works  of  Lincoln.  All,  they  said  and  still  say,  that  he 
spoke  or  wrote  is  now  available,  and  they  are  all  now  in  a 
position  to  write  the  definitive  biography  —  which  a  score  or 
more  have  from  time  to  time  actually  submitted  as  definitive 
and  final. 

And  the  result  has  been  detrimental  to  Lincoln  in  the  ex- 
treme. He  has  been  pictured  as  a  small,  local  country  lawyer 
with  petty  causes;  a  narrow-minded  selfish  politician;  an  in- 
significant legislator;  an  inept  executive;  the  plaything  in  the 


hands  of  a  trio  of  dominant  members  of  his  Cabinet.  His 
military  qualifications  have  been  overlooked,  when  not  scoffed 
at;  his  advice  rejected.  Even  our  late  scholarly  Mayor  Gaynor 
stated  that  "Grant  says  he  would  not  reveal  his  plans  to  Lincoln 
for  the  reason  that  he  was  kind-hearted,  that  some  one  would 
pick  them  out  of  him,  and  in  that  way  they  could  become 
known  to  Lee."  His  contacts  with  the  world  at  large  remained 
unknown,  his  unprecedented  services  in  the  Presidency  be- 
littled; his  many-sided  mind  and  towering  genius  ignored;  his 
literary  ability  narrowed  to  a  few  documents  which  have,  by 
their  own  outstanding  worth,  become  famous ;  but  a  great  num- 
ber equally  great  have  not  been  revealed  in  spite  of  their  in- 
trinsic excellence  and  resplendent  glory.  It  would  have 
been  less  than  human  had  I  ignored  the  call  to  do  this 
work  —  to  help  unravel  the  marvelous  historical  figure 
which  was  knocking  at  the  gate,  the  many-sided  person- 
ality which  came  in  contact  with  all  the  great  men  and 
women  of  that  great  era  and  which  towered  above  them  all 
in  mental  stature  and  in  unfathomable  ability.  And  once  the 
possibilities  became  apparent,  it  would  have  been  short  of  crim- 
inal to  neglect  the  alluring  task. 

While  I  might  talk  on  this  —  his  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
second  natal  day  —  upon  a  variety  of  phases  of  the  life 
of  this  messenger  of  God  to  our  people  in  their  great- 
est emergency,  while  I  could  discuss  Lincoln  the  alert  legis- 
lator, Lincoln  the  superb  politician,  Lincoln  the  great 
lawyer,  Lincoln  the  ablest  joint-debator  of  his  day,  Lincoln 
the  neighbor  in  Springfield,  Lincoln  the  literary  man  and  stylist 
— only  lately  pronounced  by  Lord  Curzon  as  the  author  of  the 
two  masterpieces  of  modern  English  eloquence  —  the  glories 


and  treasures  of  mankind  —  while  I  could  dilate  about  Lincoln 
and  the  newspapermen  —  of  whom  there  are  a  score  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  and  the  like  of  whom  no  other  era  can  boast 
—  Lincoln  the  President  —  a  combination  of  Jefferson  and 
Jackson  —  Lincoln  the  military  strategist  and  Lincoln  the  mas- 
ter of  his  Cabinet,  Lincoln  the  universal  man,  the  pardoning 
President  could  keep  us  all  occupied  the  rest  of  the  evening; 
Lincoln  and  his  official  contacts  with  his  two  Vice  Presidents 
and  with  the  leaders  of  the  37th  and  38th  Congresses,  Lincoln 
and  his  control  of,  and  work  with  the  War  Governors  in  the 
danger  fraught  borderland  of  the  Civil  War,  Lincoln  and  the 
problems  of  holding  the  border  states,  seething  with  rebellion, 
Lincoln's  great  contributions  to  universal  education  by  bringing 
about  the  endowment  of  all  State  Universities,  Lincoln's  work 
for  railroads  and  farmers,  Lincoln's  inventive  mind  and  his 
interest  in  naval  and  military  inventions,  Lincoln's  tolerance 
and  his  love  of  his  fellowmen,  while  there  is  sufficient  new 
material  for  a  complete  thesis  on  any  one  of  these  phases,  I 
will  simply  refer  to  a  few  items  —  just  come  to  light,  which 
demonstrate  that  he  became  the  great  diplomat  of  his  day  and 
generation.  Lincoln  the  diplomat  has  had  scant  consideration 
from  his  biographers,  and  even  from  his  very  competent  secre- 
taries. Lincoln's  diplomatic  performances  which  kept  a  hostile 
world  out  of  our  fratricidal  war  have  had  practically  neither 
commentator  nor  historian. 

Little,  if  any  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  all  our  foreign 
relations  in  general  during  those  momentous  years.  For  a  long 
while  historians  seemed  to  have  ignored  or  overlooked  what 
was  then  transpiring  in  Europe,  their  eyes  were  riveted  on  bat- 
tlefield and  on  naval  engagements.     "On  to  Richmond"  was 


their  idea  of  the  whole  war.  The  schemes  to  help  sever  the 
Union,  in  England  and  France  especially,  which  were  hatched 
by  the  desperately  persuasive  representatives  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, have  practically  remained  unnoticed.  Thurlow  Weed 
tells  us  that  Judah  P.  Benjamin  was  even  dangling  before  Eng- 
lish eyes  a  possible  return  of  the  South  to  English  allegiance, 
or  rather  to  the  "mother  country"  as  he  termed  it.  If  the  Con- 
federacy could  have  had  England  lead  a  concert  of  European 
powers  against  us,  upon  any  pretext,  the  result  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  Union.  With  the  blockade  opened,  with  King 
Cotton  controlling  the  markets  of  the  world,  with  recognition 
and  ultimately  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  South,  and  the 
fight  for  the  Union  cause  would  have  collapsed.  Added  to  the 
fine  generalship  of  the  Southern  military  leaders  during  the 
first  two  years,  if  they  could  have  had  the  aid  of  the  armies 
and  navies  of  Europe,  whose  leaders  ever  looked  with  disfavor 
upon  what  they  called  our  parvenu  Republic,  and  their  des- 
perate Northern  sympathizers  backed  by  practically  the  whole 
Democratic  party  —  which  was  clamoring  for  peace,  such  a 
concert  of  powers  would  have  forced  the  acceptance  of  peace 
at  any  price,  upon  the  bewildered  North  —  which  had  not  yet 
come  to  know  and  to  rely  on  Lincoln,  as  they  beheld  him  and 
knew  him  after  Appomatox. 

And  if  Lincoln  had  not  shaped  our  diplomacy,  intervention, 
for  which  the  Confederacy  was  striving  with  the  abandon  of 
despair,  could  not  have  been  avoided;  and  in  view  of  the  her- 
culean efforts  made  by  the  brains  of  the  Confederacy  to  achieve 
it,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  but  for  Lincoln's  diplomatic  in- 
stinct to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  not  only  France, 
but  England  as  well,  would  have  made  every  effort  to  stop  the 


"frightful  blood-shed"  —  as  they  termed  it;  France  in  order  to 
continue  her  hold  upon  Mexico,  and  England  to  relieve  her 
starving  cotton  spinners  —  who  were  living  on  doles  —  and 
then  to  favor  and  help  the  South,  which  her  entire  aristocracy 
and  intelligentsia  was  hoping  to  see  liberated  from  Lincoln's 
yoke.  All  these  important  events  seem  to  have  escaped  the 
historians.  On  the  other  hand  too  much  place  has  been  alloted 
to  Lincoln's  so-called  blunders,  to  Lincoln's  so-called  viola- 
tions of  the  Constitution.  Too  much  has  been  said  about 
what  Lincoln  should  have  done,  and  did  not  do  before  resorting 
to  war.  In  other  words,  the  gossip  of  the  press,  the  slanders 
of  the  seceders  and  their  Northern  sympathizers  have  pre- 
empted the  place  which  should  have  been  given  to  the  real 
performances  of  this  much  harassed  and  overworked  Executive. 
Chief  Justice  Taney  and  Reverdy  Johnson  and  Seymour  and 
Vallandigham  —  and  their  melodramatic  performances  —  and 
the  whole  host  of  enemies  and  of  hostile  critics  occupy  the 
center  of  the  stage,  and  seem  to  hold  it;  whereas  Lincoln's 
deeds  which  saved  the  Union  within,  and  which  prevented 
interference  from  without  —  which  by  a  stroke  of  genius 
averted  war  with  England  about  the  seizure  of  Mason  and 
Slidell  —  have  found  no  favor  with  these  self-styled  impartial 
historians;  and  the  best  of  them  will  add  apologetically  that 
Lincoln  did  go  too  far  occasionally.  And  particularly  is  this 
true  of  these  students  of  the  Constitution  who  have  in  the 
course  of  years  framed  a  formidable  indictment  containing 
many  counts  against  the  doings  of  Lincoln,  in  his  conduct  of 
the  War. 

In  the  view  of  these  strict  interpreters  and  students  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Union  was  to  be  saved  only  under  the  specific 


provisions  of  the  Constitution  —  each  act  must  be  authorized 
by  some  provision  of  the  Constitution.  Every  step,  every  prop- 
osition must  be  voted  upon  by  Congress  —  or  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  vote  of  the  people.  Congress  must  at  all  times 
be  consulted.  A  Constitutional  convention  must  be  convoked 
if  the  Constitution  contained  no  provision  for  a  particular 
move  —  the  President  had  no  power  —  no  initiative.  An  official 
like  the  President  of  the  modern  French  Republic  was  their 
idea  of  Lincoln's  functions,  a  handshaking  and  function-attend- 
ing and  corner-stone  setting  executive.  Almost  everything 
therefore  that  Lincoln  proposed,  or  did,  for  the  effective  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  was,  in  their  opinion,  unconstitutional.  Con- 
fiscation of  slave  property  which  deprived  the  South  of  work- 
ers in  the  field,  was  unconstitutional;  retaining  fugitive  slaves 
within  our  lines  which  weakened  the  rebellion  to  that  extent 
was  unconstitutional;  Butler's  seizing  slaves  as  contraband,  was 
devilish  and  unconstitutional;  Lincoln's  plan  of  compensated 
emancipation  was  impractical  and  unconstitutional;  the  long 
deferred  enlistment  of  negro  troops  which  eventually  followed 
and  broke  the  spine  of  the  Confederacy  was  unconstitutional; 
prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  was-  unconstitutional; 
Lincoln's  emancipation  proclamation  which  gave  us  an  issue 
upon  which  we  could  not  fail,  was  both  monstrous  and  uncon- 
stitutional, and  was  denounced  by  Jefferson  Davis  in  a  scatch- 
ing  counter  proclamation;  the  draft  which  filled  our  depleted 
armies  was  unconstitutional,  and  was  opposed  and  defied  by 
riot  and  arson  and  hanging  of  negroes  in  New  York  City;  the 
suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  unconstitutional 
and  was  defied  by  the  Chief  Justice,  who  courted  arrest,  but 
was  ignored  by  Lincoln,  and  volumes  have  been  filled  with 
denunciation  of  Lincoln's  high-handedness,  and  an  entire  Illiad 


of  woe  has  been  written  by  its  rebelious  victims;  Lincoln's 
appointment  of  military  governors  and  his  plan  of  reconstruc- 
tion in  Louisiana,  Tennessee  and  Virginia  were  fought  at  every 
point  and  were  denounced  by  them  as  unconstitutional.  The 
leaders  of  the  rebellion  thought  that  they  and  they  alone  should 
have  done  that  work.  The  war  to  them  made  no  difference 
at  all.  The  Southern  States  and  the  Southern  people  were  to 
have  all  the  rights  and  benefits  of  the  Constitution,  but  the 
Union  leaders  were  to  be  restrained  from  every  aggressive  act 
of  power  not  within  its  specific  limits.  The  South  in  open  re- 
bellion actually  undertook  to  dictate  the  methods  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  Northern  leaders  in  the  conduct  of  their  war  of 
suppressing  treason  and  civil  war.  Such  a  policy  would  have 
led  to  a  passive  and  harmless  war,  the  war  Jefferson  Davis  and 
Lee  and  Jackson  and  the  Johnstons  wanted,  a  purely  defensive 
war  in  its  operation.  Carried  to  its  logical  conclusions  no  in- 
vasion of  the  Southern  States  nor  subduing  of  the  Southern 
armies  would  have  been  possible  under  it,  and  the  North  would 
not  have  only  courted  a  humiliating  defeat  and  military  occu- 
pation —  but  the  well  deserved  derision  and  scorn  of  an  entire 
world.  And  still  this  theory  was  seriously  urged  and  defended 
in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South  —  and  came  near  wrecking 
the  Union  as  well  as  the  Constitution.  No  false  nostrum,  no 
lost  cause,  was  ever  promulgated  and  defended  by  an  abler 
body  of  statesmen  and  publicists  including  all  from  Calhoun  to 
Haynes,  from  Yancey  to  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  than  was  this 
theory  of  States'  Rights  —  and  it  is  upon  this  much  debated 
myriad-sided  question  that  the  Springfield  lawyer  fought  and 
won  the  greatest  legal  battle  in  our  nation's  history,  and  tri- 
umphed completely  where  Webster,  Clay,  Benton  and  Douglas 
failed  abjectly. 
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There  were  no  greater  actors  on  the  European  stage  at  that 
time  than  Palme rston,  Gladstone,  John  Bright,  the  greatest 
Englishman  of  his  day,  Gorchakov,  Bismark  and  Napoleon  — 
to  say  nothing  of  Austria's  diplomats,  those  of  the  Holy  See 
and  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe's  foreign  offices.  And  yet  it 
was  with  all  of  these  that  the  prairie  lawyer  had  to  deal  and 
negotiate.  It  was  his  problem  to  keep  all  these,  or  most  of 
these,  at  peace,  through  their  representatives  in  Washington 
whom  he  easily  turned  into  friends  and  through  his  ministers 
abroad;  to  placate  others  and  to  get  favorable  consideration  in 
the  struggle  and  competition  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and 
munitions  and  clothing  for  an  unprovided  army  and  navy;  and 
the  agents  of  the  Confederacy  were  on  the  ground  before  we 
seriously  thought  of  war. 

So  that  when  the  chapter  of  the  greatest  war  up  to  that  day 
was  closed,  Lincoln  had  not  only  won  the  war  at  home  but 
triumphed  in  every  diplomatic  contest  abroad.  It  was  no  small 
feat  to  win  the  friendship  of  the  Czar  and  his  great  prime  min- 
ister Gorchakov  —  what  a  spectacle !  —  the  autocrat  of  all 
the  Russias  —  anxiously  working  for  the  preservation  of  our 
Democracy,  in  order  that  government  of  the  people  might 
survive.  It  was  equally  amazing,  but  a  fact,  that  Bismark,  an- 
other exponent  of  absolutism,  advised  German  bankers  of 
Frankfort  to  buy  our  bonds  and  help  finance  the  war  for  the 
Union  after  England  had  refused  to  spend  a  dollar  in  the  pur- 
chase of  those  bonds.  It  was  almost  unique  in  the  history  of 
diplomacy,  that  favorite  game  of  princes  —  how  that  country 
lawyer  chose  his  spokesmen  in  England  and  in  France.  John 
Bright  was  the  voice  inspired  by  Lincoln  which  reached  the 
masses  of  England.    Victor  Hugo  spoke  to  France  and  raised 
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his  voice  in  exile  for  Lincolns'  tasks.  And  when  John  Bright 
sought  enlightment  and  guidance  from  Lincoln,  through 
Charles  Sumner,  and  asked  for  some  statement  which  Bright 
might  use  in  molding  and  enlightening  English  public  opinion, 
Lincoln  reached  for  a  sheet  of  White  House  note  paper  and 
wrote  the  message  to  Bright  which  he  embodied  in  his  speeches 
to  the  English  people.  Here  is  Lincoln's  message,  now  in  the 
library  of  Bright's  grandchild,  with  the  explanation  as  to  its 
origin  in  Bright's  own  hand  and  words: 

"Whereas,  while  heretofore,  States,  and  Nations, 
have  tolerated  slavery,  recently  for  the  first  in  the  world, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  construct  a  new  Nation,  upon 
the  basis  of,  and  with  the  primary,  and  fundamental  object 
to  maintain,  enlarge,  and  perpetuate  human  slavery, 
therefore, 

Resolved,  That  no  such  embryo  State  should  ever  be 
recognized  by,  or  admitted  into,  the  family  of  Christian  and 
civilized  nations;  and  that  all  Christian  and  civilized  men 
everywhere  should,   by  all   lawful  means,   resist  to  the 
utmost,  such  recognition  or  admission." 

Lincoln  could  not  have  found  an  abler  spokesman.  No  states- 
man of  his  stature  has  ever  spoken  in  such  generous  terms  of 
the  United  States  as  has  John  Bright.  He  was  our  steadfast 
friend  at  the  moment  of  our  deepest  peril,  at  a  time  when  Eng- 
lish statesmen  were  predicting  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Lincoln's  resolution  can  easily  be  traced  in  a  number  of  Bright's 
orations,  noticably  in  two  of  his  greatest  efforts,  wherein  the 
words  of  his  Washington  mentor  are  easily  recognized.  And 
it  was  John  Bright  who  on  a  former  occasion  stood  by  Lincoln 
during  the  storm  which  threatened  to  sweep  England's  leaders 
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into  war  when  the  Trent  affair  broke  upon  the  people  of  the 
Union.  This  is  the  peroration  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  his 
finest  efforts: 

"I  blame  men  who  are  eager  to  admit  into  the  family 
of  nations  a  State  which  offers  itself  to  us,  based  upon  a 
principle,  I  will  undertake  to  say,  more  odious  and  more 
blasphemous  than  was  ever  heretofore  dreamed  of  in 
Christian  or  Pagan,  in  civilized  or  in  savage  times.  The 
leader  of  this  revolt  proposes  this  monstrous  thing  —  that 
over  a  territory  forty  times  as  large  as  England,  the  blight 
and  curse  of  slavery  shall  be  forever  perpetuated.  I  can- 
not believe,  for  my  part,  that  such  a  fate  will  befall  that 
fair  land,  stricken  though  it  now  is  with  the  ravages  of 
war.  I  cannot  believe  that  civilization,  in  its  journey  with 
the  sun,  will  sink  into  endless  night  in  order  to  gratify 
the  amibition  of  the  leaders  of  this  revolt,  who  seek  to 
"Wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind." 

I  have  another  and  a  far  brighter  vision  before  my 
gaze.  It  may  be  but  a  vision,  but  I  will  cherish  it.  I  see 
one  vast  confederation  stretching  from  the  frozen  North  in 
unbroken  line  to  the  glowing  South,  and  from  the  wild 
billows  of  the  Atlantic  westward  to  the  calmer  waters  of 
the  Pacific  main,  —  and  I  see  one  people,  and  one  lan- 
guage, and  one  law,  and  one  faith,  and,  over  all  that  wide 
continent,  the  home  of  freedom,  and  a  refuge  for  the  op- 
pressed of  every  race  and  of  every  clime." 

Buy  by  far  the  noblest  effort  came  when  he  replied  to  Glad- 
stone upon  the  morality  of  the  questions  involved  and  upon 
Gladstone's  outbursts  when  he  spoke  of  the  horrors  of  the  war: 

"Now  I  will  ask  the  *  *  *  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
*  *  *  to  consider  what  was  the  state  of  things  before  the 
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war.  It  was  this:  that  every  year  in  the  Slave  States  of 
America  there  were  born  into  the  world  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  children  —  born  with  the  badge  and  the 
doom  of  slavery  —  born  to  the  liability  by  law,  and  by  cus- 
tom, and  by  the  devilish  cupidity  of  man  —  to  the  lash  and 
to  the  chain  and  to  the  branding-iron,  and  to  be  taken  from 
their  families  and  carried  they  know  not  where. 

I  want  to  know  whether  you  feel  as  I  feel  upon  this 
question.  When  I  can  get  down  to  my  home  from  this 
House,  I  find  half  a  dozen  little  children  playing  upon  my 
hearth.  How  many  members  are  there  who  can  say  with 
me,  that  the  most  innocent,  the  most  pure,  the  most  holy 
joy  which  is  in  their  past  years  they  have  felt,  or  in  their 
future  years  they  have  hoped  for,  has  not  arisen  from  con- 
tact and  association  with  our  precious  children?  Well, 
then  if  that  be  so  —  if,  when  the  hand  of  death  takes 
one  of  these  flowers  from  our  dwelling,  our  heart  is  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow  and  our  household  is  covered  with 
gloom,  what  would  it  be  if  our  children  were  brought  up 
to  this  infernal  system  —  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
of  them  every  year  brought  into  the  world  in  these  Slave 
States,  amongst  these  "gentlemen,"  amongst  this  "chiv- 
alry," amonst  these  men  that  we  can  make  our  friends? 

Do  you  forget  the  thousand  old  griefs  and  the  count- 
less agonies  which  belonged  to  the  silent  conflict  of  slavery 
before  the  war  began?  *  *  *  The  brother  of  the  member 
for  South  Durham  told  me  that  in  North  Carolina  he  him- 
self saw  a  woman  whose  every  child,  ten  in  number,  had 
been  sold  when  they  grew  up  to  the  age  which  they  would 
fetch  a  price  to  their  master." 

He  might  have  also  referred  to  another  specific  incident  in 
the  life  of  a  merchant  in  South  Carolina  about  whose  sad 
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plight  Isaac  Pitman,  the  abolitionist,  wrote  to  a  son  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison:  ...  A  Merchant  in  Charleston,  in  good  stand- 
ing, a  director  in  one  of  the  banks,  had  two  daughters,  with 
a  good  education  and  who  were  admitted  to  the  very  highest 
circles.  The  father  failed  in  business,  and  his  creditors  ascer- 
tained that  thirty  years  before,  he  married  his  wife,  an  octoroon, 
soon  after  buying  her.  His  two  daughters  by  that  marriage 
under  the  law  of  South  Carolina  were  his  slaves.  His  creditors 
seized  them  and  sold  them  on  the  auction  block  to  the  highest 
bidder.    And  this  was  but  one  of  a  thousand  similar  tragedies. 

The  apologists  of  secession  however  are  silent  about  these 
diabolic  phases  of  their  'peculiar  institution.' 

Lincoln  and  Bright  were  indeed  waging  the  same  fight  in 
the  two  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples. 

Lincoln  had  occasion  to  show  in  a  public  manner  his  genuine 
appreciation  of  Bright's  great  services  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
—  by  granting  a  pardon  at  Bright's  request,  and  stating  that  it 
was  to  please  Bright  alone,  that  the  pardon  was  granted: 

"Whereas  one  Alfred  Rubery  was  convicted  on  or 
about  the  twelfth  day  of  October,  1863,  *  *  *of  engaging 
in,  and  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  existing  rebellion 
against  the  Government  of  this  Country,  and  sentenced  to 
ten  years'  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
dollars;  *  *  * 

And  whereas,  the  said  Alfred  Rubery  is  a  subject  of 
Great  Britain,  and  his  pardon  is  desired  by  John  Bright,  of 
England; 
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Now  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  these  divers  and 
other  considerations  me  thereunto  moving,  and  especially 
as  a  public  mark  of  the  esteem  held  by  the  United  States 
of  America  for  the  high  character  and  steady  friendship  of 
the  said  John  Bright,  do  hereby  grant  a  pardon  to  the  said 
Alfred  Rubery.  *  *  *  " 

Simultaneously,  Lincoln  with  his  other  achievements,  culti- 
vated the  friendship  of  Russia.  It  is  only  recently  that  the  Red 
Archives  have  given  up  their  secrets,  and  we  find  that  in  Octo- 
ber, 1862,  Bayard  Taylor,  the  acting  minister  of  the  United 
States,  was  requested  by  Seward  to  transmit  to  Gorchakov  for 
delivery  to  the  Czar  a  personal  letter  from  the  president.  The 
occasion  was  marked  by  an  expression  of  great  concern  by 
Russia's  representative  about  the  success  of  the  North  in  the 
war  it  was  waging. 

"I  wish  you  to  impress  on  your  government  that  the 
separation  which  I  fear,  will  be  considered  by  Russia  as 
one  of  the  greatest  possible  misfortunes.  Russia  alone 
has  stood  by  you  from  the  first,  and  will  continue  to  stand 
by  you.  We  are  very,  very  anxious  that  some  means  should 
be  adopted;  that  any  course  should  be  pursued  which  will 
prevent  the  division  that  now  seems  inevitable.  One  sepa- 
ration will  be  followed  by  another;  you  will  break  into 
fragments." 

Taylor  replied  that  the  government  at  Washington  could  not 
"without  disgrace  and  ruin,  accept  the  only  terms  upon  which 
(the)  rebels  would  treat,  until  our  strength  has  been  tried  and 
has  failed,"  in  reply  to  which  Gorchakov  exclaimed  with  great 
earnestness: 
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"You  know  the  sentiments  of  Russia!  We  desire, 
above  all  things,  the  maintenance  of  the  American  Union 
as  one  indivisible  nation  .  .  .  Russia  has  declared  her  posi- 
tion, and  will  maintain  it.  There  will  be  proposals  for 
intervention.  We  believe  that  intervention  could  do  no 
good  at  present.  Proposals  will  be  made  to  Russia  to  join 
in  some  plan  of  interference.  She  will  refuse  any  invita- 
tion of  the  kind.  Russia  will  occupy  the  same  ground  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle.  You  may  rely  upon  it, 
she  will  not  change.  But  we  entreat  you  to  settle  the 
difficulty.  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  profound  an  anxiety 
we  feel  —  how  serious  are  our  fears."  *  *  * 

Lincoln,  during  the  first  half  of  his  term,  while  arranging 
these  foreign  allignments,  had  a  hostile  Congress  to  deal  with 
—  certainly  an  inexperienced  Congress.  Most  of  its  members 
represented  districts  whose  population  had  an  innate  aversion 
to  the  War  and  came  from  constituencies  who  were  burdened 
with  taxation,  the  draft,  and  the  stagnation  of  manufacturing 
and  trade,  and,  consequently  voiced  hostility  and  opposition 
to  Lincoln,  —  all  such  opposition  appeared  on  the  floor  of 
Congress.  There  was  a  time  when  Arnold  of  Illinois  was 
derisively  pointed  out  as  the  only  friend  of  the  Administration. 
Things  were  not  much  better  in  the  Senate.  At  first  he  had 
no  one  in  that  body  who  stood  loyally  by  him  and  by  his 
Cabinet.  No  wonder  that  a  great  number  have  been  led  to 
speculate  as  to  Lincoln's  political  fate  had  he  lived  at  the 
time  of  Reconstruction. 

With  all  these  handicaps,  and  with  all  the  smouldering  oppo- 
sition in  Congress,  in  the  Cabinet,  and  in  Army  circles,  and 
with  no  unanimity  in  his  Party  —  the  result  nevertheless,  when 
all  the  clouds  are  swept  away,  shows  that  it  was  the  inevita- 
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bility  of  his  great  leadership  and  of  his  towering  personality, 
which  triumphed  in  spite  of  all  seeming  discord  and  unholy 
opposition. 

What  a  marvelous  man  was  this  who  was  at  home  in  the 
County  Court  House,  in  the  modest  offices  of  the  local  lawyers ; 
who  could  pick  up  friends  in  the  country  store,  in  the  railway 
cars,  in  the  Town  Hall  of  his  day;  and  then  as  if  by  a  miracle 
became  acclimated  to  the  habits  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  nation; 
equally  at  home  in  all  places  and  mentally  equipped  to  meet 
all  comers,  to  solve  problems  as  they  appeared,  and  dispose  of 
legislation,  of  executive  routine,  of  diplomatic  problems,  of 
interstate  difficulties  while  waging  a  great  war  wherein  so 
much  was  at  stake. 

Ever  and  anon  some  one  or  other  presumes  to  tell  us  about 
Lincoln's  looks  and  features,  about  his  ungainly  appearance, 
about  his  stoop,  about  his  ill-fitting  clothes,  and  about  his 
shambling  walk.  The  one  hundred  and  eight  negatives  extant, 
by  Hessler,  Brady,  and  Gardner  and  some  of  the  best  photo- 
graphers of  his  day,  do  not  justify  any  such  statements.  The 
forty  odd  contemporary  paintings  by  the  best  portrait  painters 
of  the  day  who  saw  him  and  who  carefully  studied  his  fea- 
tures, and  his  figure,  and  for  whom  he  sat,  certainly  do  not 
justify  any  such  conclusions.  The  leading  painters  of  the  day, 
Xanthus  Smith,  Hicks,  Matthew,  Lambden,  Huntington,  Car- 
penter, Healey,  Story,  and  all  the  others  for  whom  he  sat, 
brand  all  such  statements  about  Lincoln  false.  It  was  simply 
in  line  with  the  scheme  of  the  defamers  who  divided  this  work 
among  themselves  in  order  to  destroy  Lincoln  and  his  great 
life  work  from  every  standpoint.     But  even  as  his  claim  to 
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statesmanship  and  primacy  in  leadership  is  established  by  the 
internal  evidences  of  his  writings  and  the  history  of  his  age  — 
even  as  the  list  of  books  he  called  for  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  reading,  for  study,  and  for  information,  confutes  those 
who  claim  that  he  was  illiterate  and  that  he  read  no  books  — 
even  as  his  legal  documents  demonstrate  his  leadership  at  the 
bar,  so  does  the  camera  and  the  painter's  brush  destroy  this  pop- 
ular libel  which  has  attempted  to  deny  him  the  noble  presence 
and  majestic  features  and  giant  figure — which  made  him  tower 
above  all  those  around  him,  in  dignity  and  in  the  majesty  of 
simplicity.  The  stamp  of  leadership  was  unmistakenly  upon 
him. 

It  was  that  careworn  face  of  the  President  forever  haunting 
the  hospital  wards  at  Washington,  which  had  a  healing  effect 
on  thousands  of  suffering  soldiers.  It  was  the  tall,  seemingly 
uncouth  Westerner  who  was  the  most  beautiful  man  that  ever 
lived,  to  the  mother  successfully  pleading  for  the  life  of  her 
soldier  boy.  It  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  son  of  the  frontier, 
who  appreciated  the  hard  task  of  mere  boys  keeping  watch 
through  long  hours  of  the  night,  and  understanding  their 
exacting  vigils,  declared  that  he  would  not  make  every  Friday 
a  butcher's  day  in  the  army  by  shooting  sleeping  sentinels  in 
order  to  preserve  military  discipline. 

For  a  multitude  of  reasons  his  public  life  was  inexpressably 
sad  and  burdensome,  and  was  only  intensified  by  the  horrors 
of  the  war  —  and  by  the  sufferings  of  its  myriads  of  victims. 
In  the  deep  recesses  of  his  great  heart,  he  was  at  times  wholly 
aloof  from  the  people;  for  his  was  a  life  of  solitude.  These 
facts  link  him  to  the  prophets  of  the  ages  who  were  ever  alone 
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and  who  endured  sorrows,  but  accomplished  a  blessed  work; 
Jacob  in  the  wilderness,  Savonarola  in  a  dungeon,  Jeremiah 
on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  they  all  suffered  an  dendured  and 
laid  their  heads  upon  stone,  but  they  saw  heavenly  visions. 
They  realized  the  immortal  truth  that  to  live  in  ease  and  com- 
fort is  to  rest  their  heads  upon  soft  down  and  so  sink  into 
restful  sleep  and  see  no  angels.  Lincoln  in  his  gloom,  in  his 
solitude,  in  his  despair,  suffered  and  endured  and  rested  his 
head  upon  stone,  but  he  saw  angels  ascending  and  descending. 

Let  no  one  say  that  heavenly  voices  did  not  speak  to  him, 
while  the  life  of  the  Union  was  in  the  balance  at  Gettysburg  — 
and  he  in  prayer  on  his  knees  in  the  White  House;  he  was  sus- 
tained by  them  while  working  out  the  delivery  of  a  people  and 
the  saving  of  a  nation;  and  by  a  martyr's  death,  he  paid  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion,  and  so  entered  into  the  rest  which  in 
this  world  was  denied  him,  and  into  the  halo  of  eternal  glory. 

And  then  the  heritage  he  left!  By  which  one  and  all  of  his 
successors  and  all  his  countrymen  as  well,  in  this  and  in  future 
generations  may  live  and  prosper,  if  we  and  they  but  hold  fast 
to  the  simple  rules  of  conduct  he  laid  down.  And  his  message 
is  so  clear  that  he  needs  no  commentator,  no  glossator,  he 
needs  no  one  to  explain  or  annotate  what  he  said  and  what  he 
wrote.  The  entire  people  heard  him  and  understood  him,  for 
in  the  end  they  upheld  him  and  sustained  him.  In  order  to 
make  the  lesson  of  his  life  available  to  all,  it  might  be  well  for 
us  to  heed  the  suggestion  of  one  of  our  fellowtownsmen,  when 
he  says: 

"In  our  English  Bible  there  is  a  blank  page  dividing 
the  Old  Testament  from  the  New  Testament.     Let  me 
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suggest  that  this  fly  leaf  be  filled  up  with  the  life  and 
achievements  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  you  will  have 
added  a  chapter  to  sacred  history,  which  will  be  read  with 
reverence  and  devotion,  and  which  will  inspire  coming 
generations  to  good  and  noble  things.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  lived  a  high  priest,  worshipping  at  the  shrine  of 
patriotism,  loyalty  and  honesty,  who  fell  a  soldier  fighting 
for  justice,  right  and  truth,  who  died  a  martyr  in  the 
service  of  humanity,  and  who  while  on  earth  bore  upon 
his  brow  the  stamp  of  immortality!  God  bless  his 
memory." 
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